Devolutionary Principles in Native Administration
When native races were first administered by the white,
the latter had no doubt in their own minds as to the
justice of their rule and the right by which they governed.
Further, they held that their own civilisation was so
immeasurably superior to that of their subjects that they
had no scruples about imposing, by force if necessary,
their own customs and creeds. Developments and ques-
tionings which time has produced have, however, caused
a doubt in the convictions of many as to the soundness
of these postulates.
Moreover, it had been apparent for some years to many
sympathetic administrators, that there was much in
native customs and mode of life which was worth support-
ing and that only by allowing a large measure of freeplay
to these could the people's natural zest for life be main-
tained. This new line of thought was greatly fortified
by the studies of the anthropologists.
The faith of the white races in direct rule thus began
to suffer both from a weakening in those races of their
faith in the applicability of their own civilisation and
simultaneously from a growing conviction that there was
much in native life worthy of preservation and develop-
ment.
A realisation of the interdependence of the modern
world, the growth of communications and the annihilation
of distance render impracticable any idea of leaving the
" native " races to work out their own salvation, un-
contaminated by contact with the "whites." Africans
and Asiatics and Europeans are now relatively close
neighbours and the present task of governments such
as that of the Sudan lies in co-ordinating the interactions
of the two parties and in finding a solution to the many
problems arising from their contact. It is for the solution
of these problems that the devolutionary principle seems
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